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“ Tuunper.”—The New-York 
Evening Post, a mortal foe to every 
thing in the shape of honesty in poli- 
tics, and the foundling conductor of 
which is at all times very circumspect 
in telling the truth on the administra- 
tion, has gotalarmed for the existence 
of his party. The embargo law was 


-English and French orders and de- 
crees 80 fully prove the prudent fore- 
sight of the president; that the gentle- 
man of the Post finds his brethren of 
the opposition fairly on their nether 
ends, sinking into a kind of lethargy, 
indicative of their nerveless state of 
existence, and ominous of their spee- 
dy dissolution. Animated by the 
most amiable sensibility for the wel- 
face of his friends, he has undertaken 
the arduous task of pricker-on to the 
federalists ; and over-topping old Fal- 
staff’s humor of * pricking Bull-Calf 
till he roared,” has actually pricked up 
divers Personages and commanded 
them to thunder.” ‘Is there no 
“ man (quoth.master Post) in either 
** house of Congress, who has the 
*« spirit to repeat the demand on the 
executive for a sight of Arm- 
strong’s dispatches? Where are 
our patriots and our eloquent states- 
men of eitherhouse? Where are 
our Bsyeards and our Pickerings of 
the senate? Where are our Da- 
nas, our Quinceys, our Rowans, 
our Keys, our Gardeniers, our 
Randolphs, of the house ?—Let us 
hear trom them—Let us hear from 
them in thunder.” 

I had been waiting to.see who, a- 
mong all these worthics thus heroic- 
«ally called upon, would be the firstto 
Play Jupiter, and fulminate in wrath 
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upon the unfottunate democrats who 
voted for the embargo law. The 
Post- Man seems well enough to know 
the dispositions of the persons to 
whom hé alludes: But as to his 
expecting any thing like thunder 
from Mr. Bayard, it is quite a mis- 


take; that gentleman discharged his 
such an act of wisdom, and the late, 


largest bolt long ago, and instead of 
now terrifying his opponents by the 
force of his godlike powers, could 
hardly appal’the heart of “ my lady’s 
lap-dog,” or drive a needle into the 
pincushion of my grand-mother. Mr. 
Pickering, unhappily, is in a worse 
predicament: He has never recover- 
ed the tone of his mind since the 
Pennsylvania western settlers tied 
him to astump ; and as to voice, al- 
though he formerly had an excellent 
one for psalm singing, he took such 
special care to exercise it last wat 
whenever the enemy were in sight, 
that it is as unlike thunder as yout 
theatrical rumbling is to the opera- 
tions of Jove himself. Mr. Dana 
(God bless him!) would no move 
think of acting the part than he would 
of turning democrat ; which, consi- 
dering the piety of his education, he 
could contemplate as little of doin 

as he would of absenting himself from 
church on Sunday, or of taking soup 
with general Turreau’s cook } but in 
the rough squeak, Mr. Dana is excel 
led by no one; and if the Post-Man 
had thought proper to set him on in 
that way, there would be no masic- 


grinder in the country that could sur- 


pass him in dass, whatever he mupht 
do in tenor or treble ; besides, tht 
gentleman has no resemblance to thé 
thundering deity. Mr. Pi-keritg, { 


confess, is something like the figure 
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of jupiter Tonans, as I have seen it 
in old pictures; but Mr. Dana has 
more the appearance of the droll, 
chubby rogues which we see occa- 
sionally astride casks and suspended 
from the sign-posts in our cities Of 
Mr. Quincey, in the way of thunder- 
ing, there is not much to be expected. 
He does wonders, however, in mend- 
ing the cacophony of the house ; and 
woe to that bill or report in which the 
verbs, nouns, adjectives, pronouns and 
prepositions, are not grammatically 
arranged. In pruning a period, or 
cropping a redundancy he has not an 
equal ; and he lops you off a sentence 
or a section with all the savage feroci- 
ty of an Austrian Frenk. It is won- 
derful with what a determined coun- 
tenance he assails a peccadillo of this 
sort; and, if you were to judge from 
his knitting of brows and exhibition 
of teeth on such occasions, you would 
feel compassion for the gentleman. 
He is, like my lord Angelo, -<ry pre- 
cise; and his straining of brains is 
similar to the labor of the mountain 
—everv body looks for the little 
mouse. But as to thunder—Mr. 
Post ; no! no thunder, I assure you. 
With regard to Mr. Rowan, he thun- 
ders indeed, after a fashion ; but then 
it is at second hand; His bolt is a 
rocket ; the first explosion of which 
is heard in the ** Western World ;” 
and as the sound rolls eastwardly, the 
exhausted container falls on his own 
head in the capitol: At sucha Jupi- 
ter the spectators smile. “Our Keys” 
are by much too cunning,to attempt 
fulmination about French influence : 
Old Reynard is not a fox of yester- 
day’s growth: He knows his hole, and 
his time for adventuring forth: How- 
ever well he may like my gentleman 
of the Post, he will hardly be prick- 
ed_on to thunder at any time. 

Thus far had I got in these specu- 





lations as to the man of thunder. 

when, behold! on Saturday last, pop! 

the federal Jupiter came full upon the 
house of representatives. Mr Gar. 
denier, taking the hint from the Post. 
Man no doubt, raised a dreadful pud- 

der indeed—Ye heathen Gods! what 

apudder! Poor Bonaparte ; all thy 

buffetings in Egypt and Syria ; all thy 

battles in Italy and Germany, were 

nothing to compare to the desperate 

charge made upon thee by this rum- 
bler. The windows of the capitol 
were agitated ; the fires in the repre- 
sentative hall burnt more fiercely ; 

and even Mr, Elliot ceased from talk. 

ing—-But—it was discovered on exa~ 
mination that the windows were sha- 
ken by the wind ; that the fires were 
freshly supplied with fuel ; and that 
Master Elliot had talked himself out 
of breath. The thunderer stood re- 
vealed in all his majesty—a boy with 
a bladder of wind ; contorting his face 
with all the pity-moving grimaces of 
a person with the cholic ; pressing out 
the contents in those cracking spirts, 
which so significantly denote their na- 
ture. 

Such was the Jupiter the. Post-Man 
pricked on tothunder. The flatulent 
explosion was merely offensive ; and 
instead of terrifying congress, after 
expressing their indignation at Mr. 
Gardenier’s bungling attempt, the 
members treated him with merited 
scorn, ordered him to be:hung up in 
terrorem for others. who might. at- 
tempt to play the part, and. quietly 
proceeded with the business.of the 
nation. 

I could not well.conceive what had 
induced: the man of the Post to call 
on Mr. John Randolph. “ Our Row- 
ans, our Keys, our Gardeniers, our 
Randolphs !” There must be a kind 
of sympathetic fecling in the busi- 
ness: Something must have been 
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discovered in the coridtiet of ** otir 
Randolphs” to favor the depreciated 
éanse of federalism, ot we Should 
never sce a leadirig federal press 
calling of the gentleman to * thus 
det.” Mr. Randolph is, indeed, I 
apprehend, poing the way of all a- 

ystates: Every step he takes sinte 
he betrayéd the confidence of Madi- 
soh, he gets more entangled among 
the brambles and briars of opposition 
politics. Whett he abandoned fhe 
old réptblicars in congress, he lost 
his rudder and His compass ; atid has 
been subsequently tossing to and fro, 
driven by his teftpestitous passiotis 
of the shoals and quicksands of fac- 
tions The syrenvoice of federalism 
is luring him on to complete destruc- 
tion. He will not, I am prompt to 
believe, speedily thander for them ; 
but his /¢htnifig will not be spared to 
give a pale gleam of splendor to his 
old foés ; whom he seems to love the 
better because they once bitterly re- 
proached and réviled him. It will, 
however, be nothing but the sammer 
flash, which glimmers in the horizon 
Without an explosion, and is as va- 
grant as itis harmless. | 

I cannot better conclude this sub- 
jéct, than by retorting the Post-Man’s 
question on himself, ‘ Wheré are 
“our Danas, our Quificeys, our 
“ Rowans, our Keys, our Gardeniers, 
“our Kandolphs ?” Aye, Master 
Post, where are they nozv ? with their 
clamor of Frénch influence ! 





Nrvutrat Qursttoxs—( continued 
Jrom pazé 90. )— With a little allow- 
ance for national pride and preju- 
dice, it willbe found that the argu- 
ments of the British reviewer from 
whom Ihave quoted, are geneérally 
sound: They areconclusive against 
Mr. Ratdolph’s logic. Fndeed that 
gentléman heyer exhibited more men.. 


tal weakness if his life than he did 
in his fliriotus Speech in the session of 
1805-6, on the hon.importation re. 
solution of Mr.Grepe: He manifest. 
éd a total wart of knowledge oii the 
leaditig interests of the country, and 
by dectying the importance of the 
carrying trade, depreciated in fact 
thé agricultural enterprize of the 
fiatioti; Which is always promoted 
by the éxtension of tride; whether 
circuitous or direct. 

I now on to lay before the 
public the digsection of the second 
pamphlet, which is the second subject 
for criticism Selected by the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer. The reader will 
find, that the questiofi With respizet to 
the search of national vessels for de. 
serters Or for any thing else is tery 
ably discussed. The discussion 


ought to command particular atrenti- 


on, as it rélatesto A subject which I 
apprehend will very speedily be ful. 
ly before the public. 1 proceed with 


ithe Review : 


‘The second pamphlet now before 
us is written by a gentleman engaf- 
ed in the West India trade, and, by 
its minute comcidence in sévéral of 
the details with the evidence of Mr. 
Maryatt before the West India ¢om- 
mittee, appears clearly to be the pro- 
duction of that gentleman. It is well 
written, anid shews the author to be 
‘practically acquainted with Mis sub- 
ject. It exhibits marks of acute. 
Tress, tod, in reasoning, Which We are 


cntivineed would have .léd him to 


sounder opinions, had his mind been 
free from thé bias of his professional 
habits, and indeed, interests. After 
describing the distréséd state of the 
West India proprictots,(4 task un- 


‘happily too edsy,) the author wmputes 


it entirely to the strrender whieh 
England has madé of her miuritime 





rights. He speaks in a very deela- 
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matory manner, of giving up to A- 
merica now, what werefused to the 
armed neutrality when our naval 
power was much more limited ; as if 
the discussions of |780 and 1801, had 
the least connexion with the point in 
dispute.* Hereplies, at some length, 
tothe arguments upon the present 
questions delivered in the * State of 
the Nation ;’ but, a8 a specimen of 
his success in the controversy, our 
readers may take the following. It 
had been maintained, that it was svuf- 
ficiently detrimental to the enemy, to 
make him receive his colonial pro- 
duce by a circuitous instead of a di- 
rect voyage. * No ; says Mr. Mary- 
att, very triumphantly ; the fact is, 
notwithstanding the double voyage, 
our enemies have their sugars trans- 
ported from 8s. 11d. to 12s. 6d. per 
cwt. cheaper than we can carry ours 
to the same market.’ But has he 
forgotten that we too must carry our 
produce there by a circuitous voy- 
age ? Andcan he deny, that how- 
ever great the difference between our 
war expences and theirs may be, still 
there remains a great difference be- 
tween their war and their peace ex- 
pences ?—and this difference they owe 
to the war and the loss of their ma- 
ritime power. The only answer 
given tothe very important argu- 
ment, that France, by transferring her 
trade to neutrals, loses the nursery of 


her navy, is a sort of assertion, that 


Britain is doing so herself by the in- 
terference of the Americans, contra- 


“ * The only question then moved by 
the Northern Powers, which can be 
supposed to have any allusion to the 


rule of war of 176, is that of * Free 


- 


ships, free goods :’—dut the rule was 
in that war maintained against the 
Dutch, to whom we. nevertheless ad. 


. mitted the latter principle in virtue of 


the treaty of 1674.” 





ry to every statement of our com. 
merce and navigation which posses. 
ses any claims to authenticity, and jn 
utter contempt of the very obvious 
consideration, that the Americans ne. 
ver can breed or shelter sailors who 
shall afterwards man the French no. 
vy, while England is sure of recejy- 
ing alarge supply of American sea. 
men, anda return of her own who 
have been employed there, as soon 
as the war is at anend. For one 
thing, we must give this author the 
praise due to frankness and candour; 
he fairly states, that the cbject which 
he proposes in blockading the cnemy’s 
islands, or rather in stopping entirely 
their commerce with the Americans 
and other neutrals, is to ruin their 
cultivation, and force the proprietors 
to turn part of their sugar aud coffee 
plantations into provision grounds. 
This he thinks the best way of reliev- 
ing ourown planters. We shall in 
the sequel of the present article, and 
in examining the West India ques- 
tion, have occasion to consider this 
project more at length.” 

The Reviewer then proceeds to 
examine the third pamphlet : 

“ The title of Mr. Medford’s pam- 
phletis by much the worst thing we 
have found in it. ‘Ihe saying about 
the effects of an ill name, applies to 
books as wellas other obiects ; and 
we fear, that this tract will suffer great- 
ly from a circumstance almost whol- 
ly irrelevant toits merits. It is in 
truth one of the most sensible political 
essays that have lately appeared, far 
exceeding any other which has been 
produced by the present differences, 
inthe rare qualities of candour and 
impartiality. ‘The general doctrine 
of Mr. Medford is, that both Eng- 
land and America are deeply tte- 
rested in remaining at peace,—that 
the government and the most respec 
table part of the people in each coun- 
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trv are averse to war,—but that cer- 
tain individuals on both sides, have 
contrived to raise an outcry for hos- 
tile measures, and to engage the rab- 
ble in its favour. He maintains, that 
each party should carefully examine 
not merely what is its right, but what 
rights it has really an interest in as- 
serting :that there should be mutu- 
al concessions of the unimportant 
points, and that a stand should be 
made for the objects of consequence 
only. Thisyview of the matter leads 
himto consider the value of the things 
claimed on both sides; and he is 
at aloss to imagine how this evil can 
be remedied. There was a dispo- 
sition to quarrel at Norfolk, he admits, 
which produced the offensive parad- 
ing of the deserters ; but ifthis had 
not taken place, the men would have 
privately gone up the country, and 
embarked elsewhere, without the 
possibility of detection. The right 
of the mother country to monopolize 
the colonial trade, so as materially to 
injure the colonists, he stoutly de- 
nies. ‘hat she may tax,and legis- 
late for them, he does not at all dis- 
pute ; but he is unable to discover 
any principle under which she can be 
entitled to starve her colonial sub- 
jects, forthe sake of enriching her 
merchants at home, by the monopo- 
ly of the produce. Make the plan- 
ter pay, he olifgerves, as much as he 
now pays to government, but relieve 
him from the extortions of the bro- 
ker and merchant. To every in- 
terference with the navigation law, 
he expects the keen opposition of all 
West India ship-owners ; but the cla- 
mours which they will raise about 
the ruin of our marine, he thinks, are 
easily exposed by the statement, that 
of 21,709 ships, composing the mer- 
cantile navy of Enpland, only 785 are 
enzaged in West-Lndia trade. ‘I'he 





effects of the navigation law, he con- 
ceives, are greatly overrated ; and so 
far from valuingthe power of stop: 
ping a trade in contraband of war, he 
asks, when the want of stores ever 
kept an enemy from fighting ? At the 
same time, he observes that the ene- 
my has no right to complain of our 
maritime claims. ‘Towards him e- 
very exertion of our hostility is jus- 
tifiable ; and he has no title to in- 
termeddle with exceptions which it is 
the part.of neutrals Only to take a- 
gainst our conduct. He illustrates, 
by various cases, the embarrassments 
of the neutral traders, and their mer- 
cantile connexions in England, from 
the frequent detention of vessels by 
our cruizers ; and shows how many 
houses in both countries are ruined, 
even when the prize courts at last re- 
fuse tocondemn the cargoes. He al- 
so enlarges upon the inconsistency of 
throwing. such impediments in the 
way of the American trade, when 
licenses are all the while granted in 
profusion to secure both our own tra- 
ders and those of neutral states in 
their commerce with the enemy’s 
ports. He enters into several details 
for the purpose of showing how great- 
ly the expenses of the American trade 
with the West Indies are augmented 
by the regulation forcing the carriers 
of colonial produce to land and re-ship 
it in their own ports, and how {fre- 
quently this interrupts the whole 
plan of a mercantile speculation. Mr. 
Medford has been, for many years 
engaged in this trade ;and from the 
uncommon calmness of his general 
reasonings, we are disposed to pay 
great respect to his authority upon 
this point. 

_ “ The remaining part of the tract 
is occupied with a comparative state- 
ment of the conscquences of a war be- 
tween England and America, to the 
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interests of both countries. ‘The pre- | 


gress of America in wealth and im- 
provement, hitherto rapid beyond all 
example, and accelerated by the wars 
of other nations, would now receive 
amost material interruption. 
commerce would be nearly destroy- 
ed, by the exclusion of her vessels 
from our ports, and their capture at 
sea when bound for other places. Her 
coasts, too, would suffer from the 
English navy. Her reyenues must 
be raised to the war establishment ; 
and both her debt and taxes greatly 
increased. QOuraythor further ad- 
mits, that she could, derive no relief 
whatever from the profligate mea- 
sure sometimes debated, of confiscat- 
ing the debts dye to British mer- 
chants. He asserts, that ifa balance 
were struck, there would be found 
more money due in England to the 
Americans than by them, from the 
amount of their exports directly to 
the British dominions, and the shares 
which our traders have in the other 
branches of American commerce. 
Mr. Medford then, enumerates the 
advantages which his countrymen 
might derive from the war. They 
might easily conquer Canada, the in- 
habitants of which though unfavour- 
able to America, dislike England as 
much, ‘Io be sure, no great benefit 
could result. from this accession ; but 
it would materially injure the nayiga- 
tion of the English in those seas, and 
interrupt their supplies of ship stores; 
by their privateers they might almost 
dlestrey our West India trade ; and 
though this. would offer but a poor 
compensation for the loss of their own 
commerce, it would tend greatly to 
make England tire of the contest, 
ie Bie also have the supply of 
the West Indies so completely in 
their hands, that they could occasion 


an insurrection in every island, by 


Her 


stopping the carriage of Provisions ; 
another exertion of power, which our 
author candidly admits, would only 
injure the enemy, without any benefit, 
nay, with much detriment to them. 
selves. Of the various effects which 
the war would produce, the destruc. 
tion of the American carrying trade 
would alone be beneficial to England, 
The loss of her North American co- 
lonies,—the danger of her West 
Indian settlements,—the want of a 
market for her goods,—the interrup- 
tion of part of her supplies of grain, 
and of about half the cotton used ig 
her manufactures,—the depredations 
upon her trade by innumerable pri- 
vateers,—the defalcations which all 
these losses would occasion in her 
revenues —are considerations of so 
serious anature to a country already 
engaged in almost universal war, bent 
down by debts and taxes, and main- 
taining with difficulty its commercial 
station, that our author views them 
as fit to-deter the most resolute ene- 
mies of the American carrying trade. 
He concludes, by attempting to 
strike a sort of general balance be- 
tween the lasses which the two.coun- 
tries would sustain, and affirms that 
England would suffer most; that to 
America the war would certainly be 
extremely injurious ; but that to Eng- 
land it must prove ruinous. Th¢ 
former has dane without. commerce 
and may try the experiment once 
more. The latter with difficulty 
survived that crisis, and is now in- 
comparably less able to meetit. We 
confess, that the question of, ° which 
will be most injured, by measures 
confessedly very detrimental to both,’ 
strikes us as infinitely immaterial, 
| Chere is no reason whatever for. pre- 
ferring a war which shall injure your 
enemy more than yourself, to one 





which shall injure him less, except 
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the difference be so enormous, that, 
in the one case, he is likely soon to 
be in your power, or at your mercy ; 
—a difference which, in the present 
instance, neither party can venture to 
assert. The short and plain view of 
the case, which we think ourselves 
entitled to adopt, is, that both na- 
tions would suffer more from a war 
than from any other event which 
can happen tothem ; thatitis their 
common interest to avoid it ;—and 
that the points chiefly in dispute be- 
tween them, are either such as justice 
requires to be abandoned, or a regard 
for their best interests should prevent 
them from insisting upon. We shall 
now illustrate this proposition, by exa- 
mining the question alluded to, and 
shall begin with the new claim urged 
on the part of England, of a right to 
seatch ships of war for seamen, both 
because thishas never been argued, 
and because it will in all probability be 
made the avowed ground of the rup- 
ture. 

“It is evident, that the right to 
search a foreign vessel for deserters 
is of the very same nature, and go- 
verned by the same rules, with the 
right to search a neutral vessel for 
contraband goods. You havea right 
to search for those goods, only be- 
cause you are injured by their being 
on board the vessel which trades with 
your enemy ;—you have a right to 
search for yourown runaway seamen 
whotake shelter in the vessel, because 
you are injured:by their being enabled 
to escape from you. If a neutral car- 
ries contraband goods, such as armed 
men (which indeed treaties frequent- 
ly specify in the list,) to your ene- 
my, he takes part against you; and 
your remedy—your means of check- 
ing his underhand hostility, is to stop 
his voyage, after ascertaining the un- 
fuir object of it. If the same neu- 








tral gives shelter to your seamen, he 
takes part with your enemy ; or, if 
you happen not to be at war, still he 
injures you, and your remedy in ei. 
ther case is to recover the property, 
after ascertaining that he has it on 
board. In both instances, the offence 
is the same,—the foreign vessel has 
on board what she ought not to have 
consistently with your rights. You 
are therefore entitled, say the jurists, 
to redress ; and a detection of the 
injury cannot be obtained without 
previous search. 

“ Ifa foreign vessel is a ship of 
war, such conduct is a direct injury, 
committed by the government of one 
nation against another nation. For 
if an American frigate either carries 
troops or other contraband to France, 
or carries away deserters from an 
English man of war, and refuses to 
give them up when claimed ; and if 
the American government avows the 
proceeding of its ship, then is that 
government acting an hostile part to- 
wards England, who has, in conse- 
quence, a right to seek redress,— 
namely, by going to war. For all 
such proceedings, therefore, on the 
part of the foreign government, there 
is this proper and sufficient remedy. 
But if the offending vessel belong 
not to the foreigu goverment, but 
to a private trader, the case is differ- 
ent. For no power can exercise such 
an effective controul over the actions 
of each of its subjects, as to prevent 
them from yielding to the temptati- 
ons of gain, at a distance from its 
territory. No power can therefore 
be effectually responsible for the con- 
duct of all its subjects on the high 
seas; and it has been found more 
colivenientto entrust the party injured 
by such aggressions with the power 
of checking them. ‘This arrange- 
ment seems beneficial to all parties, 
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for it answers the chief end of the law 
of nations.—checking injustice with- 


out the necessity of war. Endless 
hostilities would result fromany other 
arrangement. Ifa government were 
to be made responsible for each act 
of its subjects, and a negotiation were 
to ensue every time that a suspected 
neutral merchantman entered the e- 
nemy’s port, either there must be a 
speedy enc put to neutrality, or the 
affairs of the belligerent and neutral 
must both stand still, If the sus- 
pected vessel is a ship of war, no 
such inconvenience can follow from 
seeking redress by negociation mere- 
ly. Aneutral has very few ships of 
war, if she has many, thisisa circum- 
stance of evidence against her, and 
a good ground of complaint. Not 
only is this remedy easy and safe to 
all parties, but itisthe only remedy 
whih is not exceedingly liable to 
abuse, and full of danger to the pub- 
lic peace of nations. No serious con- 
sequences are likely to arise from al- 
lowing men of war to search merchant 
ships ; more especially if the right 
is confined to vessels of the state, and 
withheld from privateers. Nothing 
but hostility can result from allowing 
one ship of war to search another ship 
of war ; because, if anational spirit is 
any where to be found, itis. on board 
of such vessels. Moreover, the in- 
jury done to a private trader by 
searching is insignificant; compared 
to the benefit secured to both nations 
by such a practice. Mut the injury 
done toa ship of war by searching, 
is both much greater in itself, from 
the insult to the honour of the crew, 
and bears a much greater proportion 
to any good which can be supposed to 
result from the practice, even on the 
highest estimate, because there are 
very few such vessels to search, 
* For these, or similar reasons, 


the 


right of searching private Ships hag 
been acknowledged by the law of Na- 
tions ; but no such right has ever 
been admitted by thatlaw with res 
pect toships of war. ‘The followin 
details not only prove this point, byt 
positively demonstrate, that the claim 
alluded to is repugnant to the law of 
nations. 

“ ‘The right of searching merchant 
ships has never been denied, except 
by afew very speculative men. But 
such a modification of it has been 
more than once proposed by different 
powers, as wouldalmost have amount- 
ed to an extinction of it. In 1780 
and in 1801, it was maintained that 
the presence of a ship of war protect- 
ed from all search a fleet of merchant- 
men under its convoy. ‘This posit'- 
on was founded upon the imviolabili- 
ty of the national flag, and upon the 
pledge of fair dealing on the part of 
merchantmen, which the presence of 
the convoying ship, and the word of 
its commander afforded. | ‘This pre- 
tension of the neutral powers was 
carefully examined, chiefly by Eng- 
lish civilians, who were unanimous 
against it, and displayed great learn- 
ing in refuting it. They reasoned 
both on the general consequences of 
extending to merchantmen the pro- 
tection ot the convoying flag, and trom 
authority of the writers on public law. 
Not one of their general reasonings 
even alludes to any right of searching 
the convoy ship itself, «although an 
argument of this nature would have 
cut the whole question short. Not 
one of their authorities makes any 
mention of such a kind of search, al- 
though a quotation of this nature 
woukl have been the best authority 
against the pretensions of the armed 
neutrality, ata time, too, when our 
jurists Were in no small degree pres~ 
sed for aurhorities, even to make out 
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the right of searching ships under 
convoy.* See Sir W. Scott's. Fudg- 
ment in the Case of the Swedish Con. 
voy—Dr. Croke’s Remarks on Mr. 
Schlegel’s Work—Letters to Sulpicius 
—Lord Grenville’s Speech on the Rus- 
sian Treaty, (Nov. 1801 )—Vind- 
cation of the Russian Treaty.” 





Great Western Roan.—The 
following is the report of the commis- 
sioners, referred to in the president’s 
message of Feb. 19, which was pub- 
lished in the Register, page 96 : 

REPORT. 

The undersigned commissioners ap- 
pointed under the law of the United 
States, entitled * An act to regulate 
the laying out and marking a road 


Jrom Cumberland, in the state of 


Maryland, to the state of Ohio,” in 
addition to the communications here- 
tojore made, beg leave further to re- 
portto the presideut of tire United 
States, | 
That, by the delay of the answer 
of the legislature of Pennsylvania to 
the application for permission to pass 
the road through that state, the com- 
missioners could not proceed to the 
business of the road in the spring be- 
fore vegetation had so far advanced 
as to renderthe work of exploring and 
surveying difficult and tedious, from 
which circumstance it was postponed 
till the last autumn, when the busi- 


* “ Tt may further be remarked, 
that in the course of the discussions 
arising from the armed neutrality, se- 
veral authorities were produced, (cer- 
tainly not very eminent ones) even in 
Savour of the neutral pretension; but 
no one was found expressly against it. 
So little do the writers on the sub- 
ject afford countenance to the doctrine 
of a still more extended right of 


search I” 





ness was again resumed ; that in obe- 
dience to the special instructions gi- 
ven them, the route heretofore re= 
ported has been so.changed as to pass 
through Union Town, and that they: 
have completed the location, grada- 
tion and marking of the route from 
Cumberland to Brownsville, Bridge- 
port and the Monongahala river, a- 
greeably toa plat of the courses, dis- 
tances, and grades, in which is de- 
scribed the marks and monuments by 
which the route is designated, and 
which is herewith exhibited ; that by 
this plat and measurement it will ap- 
pear (when compared with the road 
now travelled.) there is a saving of 
four miles of distance between Cum- 
berland and: Brownsville, on the new 
route. 

In the gradation of the surface of 
the route (which became necessary to 
confine it within the limits prescrihed 
by the law) is ascertained the com- 
parative elevation and depression of 
different points in the route, and tak- 
ing a point ten feet above the surface 
of low water in the Potomac river.at 
Cumberland,as the horizon, the most 
prominent points are found to be ele- 
vated as follow, viz. 

Ieet 100ths. 
Summit of Will’s 


mountain, 581 §$ 
Western foot of 
same, 304 4 


Summit of Savage 

mountain, 2022 24 
Savage river, 1741 6 
Summit Little Sa- 

vage mountain, 1900 4 
Branch Pine run, 

first Western 


water, 1699 9 
Summit of Red 

hill, 1914 3 
Summit of Little 

Meadow moun- 

tain, 2026 15 
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“ THunDerR.’—The New-York 
Evening Post, a mortal foe to every 
thing 1 in the shape of honesty in poli- 
tics, and the foundling conductor of 
which is at all times very circumspect 
in telling the truth on the administra- 
tion, has got alarmed for the existence 
of his party. The embargo law was 
such an act of wisdom, and the late 
English and French orders and de- 
crees So fully prove the prudent fore- 
sight of the president, that the gentle- 
man of the Post finds his brethren of 
the opposition fairly on their nether 
ends, sinking into a kind of lethargy, 
indicative of their nerveless state of 
existence, and ominous of their spee- 
dy dissolution. Animated by the 
most amiable sensibility for the wel- 
face of his friends, he has undertaken 
the arduous task of pricker-on to the 
federalists ; and over-topping old Fal- 


staff’s humor of * pricking Bull-Calf 


ull he roared,” has actually pricked up 
divers Personages and commanded 
them to“ fhunder.” ‘Is there no 
* man (quoth master Post) in either 
‘* house of Congress, who has the 
“ spirit to repeat the demand on the 
“ executive for a sight of Arm- 
‘¢ strong’s dispatches? Where are 
“ ourpatriotsand our eloquent states- 
“ men of eitherhouse? Where are 
* our Bayards and our Pickerings of 
** the senate?) Where are our Da- 
** nas, our Quinceys, our Rowans, 
our Keys, our Gardeniers, our 
“ Randolphs, of “a. a i—Letus 
‘*- hear from them—Let us hear from 
‘* them in thunder.” 

I had been waiting to see who, a- 


“ce 


mong all these worthies thus heroic- 


ally called upon, would be the first to 
play fupiter, and fulminate in wrath 


upon the unfortunate democrats who 
voted for the embargo law. ‘Lhe 
Post-Man seems well enough to know 
the dispositions of the persons to 
whom he alludes: But as to his 
expecting any thing like thunder 
from Mr. Bayard, it is quite a mis- 
take ; that gentleman discharged his 
largest bolt long ago, and instead of 
now terrifying his opponents by the 
force of his godlike powers, could 
hardly appal the heart of “ my lady’s 

lap-dog,” or drive a needle into the 
pincushion of my grand-mother. Mr. 
Pickering, unhappily, is in a worse 
predicament: He has never recover- 
ed the tone of his mind since the 
Pennsylvania western settlers tied 
him to astump; and as to voice, al- 
though he formerly had an excellent 
one for psalm singing, he took such 
special care to exercise it last war 
whenever the enemy were in sight, 
that it is as unlike thunder as your 
theatrical rumbling is to the opera- 
tions of Jove himself. Mr. Dana 
(God bless him!) would no more 
think of acting the part than he would 
of turning democrat; which, consi- 
dering the piety of his education, he 
could contemplate as little of doing 
as he would of absenting himself from 
church on Sunday, or of taking soup 
with general Turreau’s cook ; but in 
the rough squeak, Mr. Dawa is excel~ 
led by no one; and if the Post-Man 
had thought proper to set him on in 
that way, there would be no music- 
grinder in the country that could sur- 
pass him in dass; whatever he might 
do in tenor or treble ; besides, the 
gentleman has no resemblaace to the 
thundering deity. Mr. Pickering, I 
confess, is something like the figure 





| 
| 





* 
* 
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of Jupiter Tonans, as T have seen it 
in old pictures ; but Mr. Dana has 
more the appearance of the droll, 
chubby rogues which we see occa- 
sionally astride casks and suspended 
from the sign-posts in our cities. Of 
Mr. Quincey, i in the way of thunder- 
ing, there is not much to be expected. 
We does wonders, however, in mend. 
ing the cacophony of the house; and 
woe to that bill or report in which the 
verbs, nouns,adjectives, pronouns and 
prepositions, are not pinged 
arranged. In pruning a period, ¢ 
cropping a redundancy he has not an 
equal ; and he lops you off a sentence 
or a section with all the savage feroci- 
ty of an Austrian Irenk. [t is won- 
derful with what a determined coun- 
tenance he assails a peccadillo of this 
sort; and, if you were to judge from 
his knitting of brows and exhibition 
of teeth on such occasions, you would 
feel compassion for the gentleman. 
He is, like my lord Angelo, very pre- 
cise ; and his straining of brains is 
similar to the labor of the mountain 
—everv body lcoks for the little 
mouse. But as to thunder— Mr. 
Post ; no! no thunder, I assure you. 
With regard to Mr. Rowan, he thun- 
ders indeed, after a fashion ; but then 
it is at second hand: His bolt is a 
rocket ; the first explosion of which 
is heard in the ** Western World ;” 
and as the sound rolls eastwardly, the 
exhausted container falls on his own 
head in the capitol: At sucha Jupi- 
ter the spectators smile. “Our Keys” 
e by much too cunning to attempt 

fubaination about French influence : 
Old Reynard is not a fox of yester- 
day’s growth: He knows his hole, and 
his time for adventuring forth: How- 
ever well he may like my gentleman 
of the Post, he will hardly be prick- 
ed on to thunder at any time. 

Thus far had I got in these specu- 

















lations as to the man of age: 
when, behold! on Saturday last, pop ! 
the federal Jupiter came full upon the 
house of representatives. Mr. Gar- 
denier, taking the hint from the Post- 
Man no doubt, raised a dreadful pud- 
Der indeed—Ye heathen Gods! what 
apndder! Poor Bonaparte ; all thy 
buffetings in Egypt and Syria ; all thy 
battles in Italy and Germany, were 
nothing to compare to the desperate 
charge. made upon thee by this rum- 
bier. The windows of the capitol 
were agitated ; the fires in the repre- 
sentative hall burnt more fiercely ; 
and even Mr. Elliot ceased from talk. 
ing—But—it was discovered on exa™ 
mination that the windows were sha- 
ken by the wind ; that the fires were 
freshly supplied with fuel ; and that 
Master Elhot had talked himself out 
of breath. The thunderer stood re- 
vealed in all his majesty—a boy with 
a bladder of wind ; contorting his face 
with all the pity-moving grimaces of 
a person with the cholic ; pressing out 
the contents in those cracking spirts, 
which so significantly denote their na- 
ture. 

Such was the Jupiterthe Post-Man 
pricked on tothunder. The flatulent 
explosion was merely offensive ; and 
instead of terrifying congress, after 
expressing their indignation at Mr. 
Gardenier’s bungling attempt, the 
members treated him with merited 
scorn, ordered him to be hung up iz 
terrorem for others who might at- 
tempt to play the part, and quietly 
proceeded with the business of the 
nation. 

I could not well conceive what had 
induced the m@n of the Post to call 
on Mr. John Randolph, “ Our Row- 
ans, our Keys, our Gardeniers, our 
Randolphs !” There must be a kind 
of sympathetic fecling in the busi- 
ness: Something must have been 
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discovered in the conduct of ‘ our 
Randoiphs” to favor the depreciated 

cause of federalism, or we should 
never see a leading federal press 
calling on the gentleman to “ thun- 
der.” Mr. Randolph is, indeed, I 
apprehend, going the way of all a- 
postates: Every step he takes since 
he betrayed the confidence of Madi- 
son, he gets more entangled among 
the brambles and briars of opposition 
politics. When he abandoned the 
eld republicans in congress, he lost 
his tuddér and his compass ; and has 
been subsequently tossing to and fro, 
driven by his tempestuous passions 
on the shoals and quicksands of fac- 
tion. The syren voice of federalism 
is luring him on to complete destruc- 
tion. He will not, I am prompt to 
believe, speedily thander for them ; 
but his “ghtning will not be spared to 
give a pale gleam of splendor to his 
old foes ; whom he seems to love the 
better because they once bitterly re- 
proached and reviled him. It will, 
however, be nothing but the summer 
flash, which glimmers in the horizon 
without an explo-ion, and is as va- 
grant as itis hai mless. 

I cannot better conclude this sub- 
ject, than by retorting the Post-Man’s 
question on himself. “ Where are 
*“ our Danas, our Quinceys, ‘our 
** Rowans, our Keys, our Gardeniers, 
* our Kandolphs : > Ave, Master 


-Post, where are they now ? with their 


clamor of French mfiuence ! 


NeEvuTRAL Questions—(continued 
Jrom page 60. )— With alintle allow- 
ance for national pride and preju- 
dice, it willbe found that the arga- 
ments of.the British reviewer trom 
whom I have quoted, are generally 
sound: ‘They are conclusive against 
Mr. Randolph’s logic. Indeed that 
gentleman never exhibited more men. 





tal weakness in his life than he did 


in his furious speech in the session cf 


1805-6, on the non.importation re. 
solution of Mr. Gregg: He manifest. 
ed a total want of knowledge on the 
leading interests of the country, and 
by decrying the importance of the 
carrying trade, depreciated in faet 
the agricultural enterprize of the 
nation, which is always promoted 
by the extension of trade, whether 
circuitous or direct. 

I now go on to lay before the 
public the dissection of the second 
pamphlet, which is the second sulject 
for criticism selected by the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer. ‘The reader will 
find, that the question with respect to 
the search of national vessels for de. 
serters or for any thing else is very 
ably discussed. ‘The discussion 
ought to command particular attenti- 
on, as it relatesto a subject which I 
apprehend will very bia be ful. 
ly before the public. 4 proceed with 
the Review : 

*« The second pamphlet now before 
us is written by a gentleman engag- 
ed in the West India trade, and, by 


Its mmute coincidence in several of 


the details with the evidence of Mr. 
Marvyatt before the West India com- 
mittee, appears clearly to be the pro- 
duction of that gentleman. It is well 
written, and shews the. author to be 
practically acquainted with his sub- 
ject. It exhibits marks of acute- 
ness, too, in reasoning, which we are 
convinced would have led him to 
sounder opinions, had his mind been 
free from the bias of his professional 
habits, and indeed, interests. After 
describing the distresed state of the 
West India proprietors, {a task un- 
happily too easy,) the author imputes 
it entirely to the surrender which 
England has made of her maritime 
rights. He speaks in a very decla- 
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matory manner, of giving up to A- 
merica now, what werefused to the 
armed neutrality when our naval 
power was much more limited ; as if 
the discussions of 1780 and 1801, had 
the least connexion with the point in 
dispute.* Hereplies, at some length, 
tothe arguments upon the present 
questions delivered in the * State of 
the Nation ; but, as a specimen of 
his. success in the controversy, our 
readers may take the following. It 
had been maintained, that it was suf- 
ficiently detrimental to the enemy, to 
make him receive his colonial pro- 
duce by a circuitous instead-of a di- 
rect voyage. ‘ No ; says Mr. Mary- 
att, very triumphantly ; the faet is, 
notwithstanding the double voyage, 
our enemies have their sugars trans- 
ported from 8s. 11d. to 12s. 6d. per 
cwt. cheaper than we can carry ours 
to the same market.’ But has he 
forgotten that we too must carry our 
produce there by a circuitous voy- 
age ? And can he deny, that how- 
ever great the difference between our 
war expences and theirs may be, still 
there remains a great difference ‘be- 
tween their war and their peace ex- 
pences ?—and this difference they we 
to the war and the loss of their ma- 
ritime power. The only answer 
given tothe very important. argu- 
ment, that France, by transferring her 
trade to neutrals, loses the nursery of 
her navy, is a sort of assertion, that 
Britain is doing so herself by the in- 
terference of the Americans, contra 


“ * The only question then moved by 
the Northern Powers, which can be 
supposed to have any allusion to the 
rule of war of 17.6, is that of * Free 
ships, free goods 7° —but the rule was 
in that war maintained against the 
Dutch, to whom we nevertheless, ad. 


trv to every statement of our com- 

merce and navigation which posses- 

ses any claims to authenticity, and in 

utter contempt of the verv obvidts 

consideration, that the Americans ne- 

ver can breed or shelter sailors who 

shall afterwards man the French na- 

vy, while England is sure of receiv- 

ing alarge supply of American sea- 

men, andareturn of her own who 
have been employed there, as soon 

as the war is at anend. For one 

thing, we must give this author the 

praise due to frankness and candour ; 

he fairly states, that the object which 

he proposes in blockading the enemy’s 

islands, or rather in stopping entirely | 
their commerce with the Americans 

and other neutrals, is to ruin their 

cultivation, and force the proprietors 

to turn part of their sugar aud coffee 

plantations into provision grounds. 
This he thinks the best way of reliev- 
ing ourown planters. We shall in 
the sequel of the present article, and 
in examining the West India ques- 
tion, have occasion to: consider this 
project more at length.” 

The Reviewer then proceeds to 
examine the third pamphlet : 

“ The title of Mr. Medford’s pam- 
phlet is by much the worst thing we 
have found in it. ‘The saying about 
the effects of an ill name, applies to 
books as well as other. obiects ; and 
we fear, that this tract will suffer great- 
ly from a circumstance almost whol- 
ly irrelevant toits merits. It is in 
truth one of the most sensible political 
essays that have lately appeared, far 
exceeding any other which has been 
produced by the present differences, 
in the rare qualities of candour and 
impartiality. The general doctrine 
of Mr. Medford is, that both Eng- 
land and America are deeply inte 
rested in remaining at peace,—that 





mitted the latter principle in virtue of 
the treaty of 1674.” , 


the government and the most respec« 
table part of the people in each coun- 
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try are averse to war,—but that cer- 
tain individuals on both sides, have 
contrived to raise an outcry for hos- 
tile measures, and to engage the rab- 
ble in its favour. He maintains, that 
each party should carefully examine 
not merely what is its right, but what 
rights it has really an interest in as- 
serting :that there should be mutu- 
al concessions of the unimportant 
points, and that a stand should be 
made for the objects of consequence 
only... Thisview of the matter leads 
him to consider the value of the things 
claimed on both sides; and he is 
at aloss to imagine how this evil can 
be remedied. There was a dispo- 
Sition to quarrel at Norfolk, he admits, 
which produced the offensive parad- 
ing of the deserters ; but ifthis had 
not taken place, the men would have 
privately gone up the country, and 
embarked elsewhere, without the 
possibility of detection. The right 
of the mother country to monopolize 
the colonial trade, so as materially to 
injure the colonists, he stoutly de- 
nies. Jhat she may tax, and _leris- 
late for them, he does not at all dis- 
pute ; but he is unable to discover 
avy principle under which she can be 
entitled to starve her colonial sub- 
jects, forthe sake of enriching her 
merchants.at home, by the monopo- 
ly of the produce. Make the plan- 
ter pay, he observes, as much as he 
now pays to government, but relieve 
him from the extortions of the bro- 
ker and merchant. To every in- 
terference with the navigation law, 
he expects the keen opposition of all 


West india ship-owners ; but the cla- [ 


mours which they will raise about 
the ruin of our marine, he thinks, are 
easily exposed by the statement, that 
of 21,70) ships, composing the mer- 
cantile navy of England, only 785 are 
enzaged in West-India wade. ‘Lhe 





—- 


effects of the navigation law, he con- 


ceives, are greatly overrated ; and so 


‘far from valuing the “power of stop: 


ping a trade in contraband of war, he 
asks, when. the want of stores ever. 
kept an enemy from fighting ? At the 
same time, he observes that the ene- 
my has no right to complain of our 


maritime claims. ‘Towards him e- 


very exertion of our hostility is jus- 
tifiable ; and he has no title to in- 
termeddle with exceptions which it is 
the part of neutrals only to take a- 
gainst our conduct. He illustrates, 
by various cases, the embarrassments 
of the neutral traders, and their mer- 
cantile connexions in England, from 
the frequent detention of vessels by 
our cruizers ; and shows how many 
houses in both countries are ruined, 
even when the prize courts at last re- 
fuse tocondemn the cargoes. He al- 
so enlarges upon the inconsistency of 
throwing such impediments in the 
way of the American trade, when 
licenses are all the while granted in 
profusion to secure both our own tra- 
ders and those of neutral states in 
their commerce with the enemy’s 
ports. He enters into several details 
for the purpose of showing how great- 
ly the expenses of the American trade 
with the West Indies are augmented 
by the regulation forcing the carriers 
of colonial produce to land and re-ship 
it in their own ports, and how fre- 
quently this interrupts the whole 
plan of a mercantile speculation, Mr. 
Medford has been, for many years 
engaged in this trade ;and from the 
uncommon calmness of his general 
reasonings, we are disposed to pay 
great respect to his authority upon 
this point. 

** The remaining part of the tract 
is occupied with a comparative state- 


‘ment of the consequences of a war be- 


tween England and America, ta the 
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interests of both countries. ‘Lhe pro- 
gress of America in wealth and im- 
provement, hitherto rapid beyond all 
example, and accelerated by the wars 
of other nations, would now receive |p 
amost material interruption. Her 
commerce would be nearly destroy- 
ed, by the exclusion .of her vessels 
from our ports, and their capture at 
sea when bound for other places. Her 
coasts, too, would suffer from the 
English navy. Her revenues must 
be raised to the war establishment ; 
and both her debt and taxes gr eatly 
increased. QOurauthor further ad- 
mits, that she could derive no relief 
whatever from the profligate mea- 
sure sometimes debated, of confiscat- 
ing the debts due to British mer- 
chants. He asserts, that ifa balance 
were struck, there would be found 
more money due in England to the 
Americans than by them, from the 
amount of their exports directly to 
the Briush dominions, and the shares 
which our traders have in the other 
branches of American commerce. 
Mr. Medford then enumerates the 
advantages which his countrymen 
might derive from the war. ‘They 
might easily conquer Canada, the in- 
habitants of which though unfavour- 
able to America, dislike E ngland as 
much. ‘To be sure, no great benefit 
could result trom this accession ; but 
it would materially i oer the naviga- 
tion of the English i in those seas, and 
interrupt their supplies of ‘ship stores; 
by their privateers they migit almost 
destr oy our West India trade; and 
though this would offer but a poor 
compensation forthe loss of their own 
commerce, #f wouid tend greatly to 
make Engtand tire of the. contest. 
Lhey wouldalso have the supply oi 
the West Indies so completely in 


their hands, that they could occasion 
an insurrection ia every island, by 





stopping the carriage of provisions ; 
another exertion of power, which our 
author candidly admits, would only 
injure the enemy, without any benefit, 
nay, with much dictum to them- 
selves. Of the various effects which 
the war would produce, the destruc- 
tion of the American carrying trade 
would alone be beneficial to England. 
The loss of her North American co- 
lonies,—the danger of her West 
Indian settlements,—the want of a 
market for her goods,—the interrup- 
tion of part of her supplies of grain, 
and of about half the cotton used in 
her manufactures,—the de -predations 
upon her trade by innumerable pri- 
vateers,—the defalcations which all 
these losses would occasion in her 
revenues.—are considerations of so 
serious anature to a country already 
engaged in almost universal war, bent 
down by debts and taxes, and main- 
taining with difficulty its commercial 
station, that our author views them 
as fit to deter the most resolute ene- 
mies of the American carryjng trade. 
He concludes, by attempting to 
strike a sort of general balance be- 
tween the losses which the two coun- 
trics would sustain, and affirms that 
England would suffer most; that to 
America the war would certainly be 
extremely injurious; but that to Eng- 
land it must prove ruinous. ‘The 
former has done without commerce 
and may try the experiment once 
more. The latter with difhiculty 
survived that crisis, and is now in- 
comparably less able to mectit. We 
confess, that the question of, * which 
will be most injured, by measures 
confessedly very detrimentalto both,’ 
strikes us as infinite ‘ly immaterial, 
here is no reason whatever for pre- 
ferring a war which shail injure your 
enemy more than yourself, to one 
which shall injure him less, except 
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the difference be so enormous, that, 
in the one case, he is likeiy soon to 
be in your power, or at your mercy ; 

—a difference which, in the present 
instance, neither party can venture to 
assert. The short and plain view of 
the case, which we think ourselves 
entitled to adopt, is, that both na- 
tions would suffer more from: a war 
than from any other event which 
can happen tothem ; thatitis their 
common interest to avoid it ;—and 
that the points chiefly in dispute be- 
tween them, are either such as justice 
requires to be abandoned, or a regard 
for their best interests should prevent 
them from insisting upon. We shall 
now illustrate this proposition, by exa- 
mining the question alluded to, and 
shall begin with the new claim urged 
on the part of England, of a right to 
search ships of war for seamen, both 
because thishas never been argued, 
and because it will in all probability be 
made the avowed ground of the rup- 
ture. 

“It is evident, that the right to 
search a foreign vessel for deserters 
is of the very same nature, and go- 
verned by the same rules, with the 
right to search a neutral vessel for 
contraband goods. You havea right 
to search for those goods, only be- 
cause you are injured by their being 
on board the vessel which trades with 
your enemy ;—you havea right to 
search for yourown runaway seamen 
whotake shelter in the vessel, because 
you are injured by their being enabled 
to escape from you. If a neutral car- 
ries contraband goods, such as armed 
men (which sileed treaties frequent- 
ly specify in the list,) to your ene- 
my, he takes part against you; and 


your remedy—your means of check- 
ing his underhand hostility, is to stop 
his voyage, after ascertaining the un- 
fair object of it. 


lt the same neu- 





tral gives shelter to your seamen, he 
takes part with your enemy ; or, if 
vou happen net to be at war, still, he 
injures y ou, and your remedy in ei. 

ther case is to recover the property, 
after ascertaining that he has it on 
board. In both instances, the offence 
is the same. —the foreign vessel has 
on board what she ought not to have 
consistently with your rights. You 
are therefore entitled, say the jurists, 
to redress ; and a detection of the 
injury cannot be obtained without 
previous search. 

If a foreign vessel is a ship of 
war, such conduct is a direct injury, 
committed by the government of one 
nation against another nation. For 
if an American frigate either carries 
troops or other contraband to France, 
or carries away deserters from an 
English man of war, and refuses to 
give them up when claimed ; and if 
the American government avows the 
proceeding of its ship, then is that 
government acting an hostile part to- 
wards England, who has, in conse- 
quence, a right to seek redress,— 
namely, by going to war. For all 
such proceedings, therefore, on the 
part of the foreign government, there 
is this proper and sufficient remedy. 
But if the offending vessel belong 
not to the foreign government, but 
to aprivate trader, the case is differ- 
ent. For no power can exercise such 
an effective controul over the actions 
cf each of its subjects, as to prevent 
them from yielding to the temptati- 
ons of gain, at a distance from its 
territory. No power can therefore 
be effectually responsible for the con- 
dact of all its subjects on the high 
seas ; and it has been found mcre 
convenientto entrust the party injured 
by such aggressions with the power 
of checking them. ‘This arrange- 
ment seems beneficial to all parties, 
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for it answers the chief end of the law 
of nations,—checking injustice with- 
out the necessity of war. Endless 
hostilities would result fromany other 
arrangement. . Ifa government were 
to be made responsible for each act 
of its subjects, and a negotiation were 
to ensue every time that a suspected 
neutral merchantman entered the e- 
nemy’s port, either there must be a 
speedy end put to neutrality, or the 
‘affairs of the belligerent and neutral 
must both stand sill, If the sus- 
pected vessel is a ship of war, no 
such inconvenience can follow from 
seeking redress by. negociation mere- 
ly. Aneutral has very few ships of 
war, if she has many, thisisa circum- 
stance of evidence against her, and 
agood ground of complaint... Not 
only is this remedy easy. and safe to 
all parties, but itisthe only remedy 
which is not exceedingly liable to 
abuse, and full of danger to the pub- 
lic peace of nations.. No serious con- 
sequences are likely to arise from al- 
lowing men of war to search merchant 
ships ; more especially if the right 
is confined to vessels of the state, and 
withheld from privateers. Nothing 
but hostility can result from allowing 
one ship of war to search another ship 
of war ; because, if a national spirit is 
any where to be found, it is on board 
of such vessels, . Moreover, the in- 
jury done to a private trader by 
searching is. insignificant; compared 
to the benefit secured to both nations 
by such a practice. ut the injury 
done toa ship of war by searching, 
is both much greater in itself, from 
the insult to the honour of the crew, 
and bears a much greater proportion 
to any good which canbe supposed to 
result from the practice, even on the 
highest estimate, because. there are 
very few such vessels to search. 

‘* For these, or similar reasons, the 











right of searching private ships has 
been acknowledged by the law of na- 
tions ; but no such right has ever 
been admitted by that law with res- 
pect toships of war. ‘The following 
details not only prove this point, but 
positively demonstrate, that the claim 
alluded to is repugnant to the law of 
nations. 

“ The right of searching merchant 
ships has never been denied, except 
by afew very speculative men. But 
such a modification of it has been 
more than once proposed by different 
powers, as wouldalmost have amount- 
ed to an extinction of it. In 1780 
and in 1801, it was maintained that 
the presence of a ship of war protect- 
ed from alfsearch’a fleet of merchant- 
men under its convoy. [his positt 
on was founded upon the inviolabilie 
ty of the national flag, and upon the 
pledge of fair dealing on the .part of 
merchantmen, which the presence of 
the convoying ship, and the word of 
its commander afforded. This pre- 
tension of the neutral powers was 
carefully examined, chieily by Eng- 
lish civilians, who. were unanimous 
against it, and displayed great learn- 
ing in refuting it. . They. reasoned 
both on the general consequences ol 
extending to merchantmen the. pro- 
tection of thé convoying flag, and from 
authority of the writers on public law. 
Not one of their general reasonings 
even alludes to any right of searching 
the convoy ship itself, although an 
argument of this nature would have 
cut the whole question short. Not 
one of their authorities makes any 
mention of sucha kind of search, al- 
though a quotation of this nature 
would have been the best authority 
against the pretensions of the armed 
neutrality, ata time, too, when our 
jurists were in no sma!l_ degree pres~ 
sed for auchorities, even to make out 
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the right of searchir: g ships | under 
convoy.* See Sir IV. Scott's Fudg- 
ment in the Case of the Swedish Con. 
voy—Dr. Croke’s Remarks on Mr. 
Sc le gel’s Work—Letiers to Sulpicius 
wy d Grenville’s S peech on the Rus- 
sian Treaty, (Nov. 1801 )—Vindi- 
cation of the Russian Treaty.” 








Great Western Roapn.—The 
following is the report of the commis- 
sioners, referred to in the president's 
message of Feb. 19, which was pub- 
lished in the Register, page 96 : 

RiPORY. 

The undersigned commissioners ap- 
pointed under the law of the United 
States, entitled “ An act to regulate 
the laying out and marking a road 
Jrom Cumberland, in the state of 
Maryland, to the state of Ohio,” in 
addition to the communications here- 
tofore made, beg leave further to re- 
port to the presideut of tie United 
States, 

T hat, by the delay of the answer 
of the legislature of Pennsylvania to 
the application for permission to pass 
the road through that state, the com- 
missioners could not proceed to the 
business of the road in thespring be- 
fore vegetation had so far advanced 
as to renderthe work of exploring ana 
surveying difficult and tedious, from 
which circumstance it was postponed 
till the last autumn, when the busi- 


* “ Tt may further be remarked, 
that in the course of the discussions 
arising from the armed neutrality, se- 
veral authorities were produced, ( cer 
tainly not. very eminent ones) even in 
favour of the neutral pretension; but 
no one was found expressly against it. 
So little do the writers on the sub- 
ject afford countenance to the doctrine 
of a stil more extended right of 
search {” 
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ness was again resumed ; that in ‘obe- 
dience to the special instructions gi- 
ven them, the route heretofore re- 
ported has been so changed as to pass 
through Union Town, and that they 
have completed the location, grada- 
tion and marking of the route from 
Cumberland to Brownsville, Bridge- 
port and the Monongahala river, a- 
greeably to a plat of the courses, dis- 
tances, and grades, in which is de- 
scribed the marks and monuments by 
which the route is designated, and 
which is herewith exhibited ; that by 
this plat and measurement it will-ap- 
pear (when compared with the road 
now travelled.) there is a saving of 
four miles of distance between Cum- 
berland and Brownsville, on the new 
route. 

In the gradation of the surface of 
the route (which became necessary to 
confine it within the limits prescribed 
by the law) is ascertained the com- 
parative elevation and depression of 
different points in the route, afid tak~ 
ing a point ten feet above the surlace 
of low water in the Potomac river at 
Cumberland,as the horizon, the most 
prominent poinis are found to be ele- 
vated as foliow, viz. 

Feet 100ths. 
Summit of Will’s 





mountain, 581 3 
Western foot of 

same, 304 4 
Summit of Savage 

mountain, 2022 24 


Savage river, 1741 6 
Summit Little Sa- 

vage mountain, i900 4 
Branch Pine run, 

first Western 


water, 1699 9 
Summit of Red 

hill, 1914 3 
Summit of Little 

Meadow moun- 

tain, 2026 16 


5 arte 














7 
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Little Youghio- Feet \OOths. 
ana river, 1322 6 
East fork of Shade 
run, 1558 92 
Summit of Ne- 


groe mountain, 2328 12 highest, 


Middle branch of 
White’s creck, 
at the west foot 
of Negroe moun- 


[point 


tain, 1560 5$§ 
White’s creek, 1195 5 
Big Youghiogana 

river, 645 5§ 


Summit of a ridge 
between Yough- 
iogana river and 
Beaver waters,1514 5 


Beaver run, 1123 8 
Summit of Laurel 
hill, 1550 16 


Court house in 

Union Town, 274 65 
A point ten feet 

above the sur- 

face of low wa- 

ter in the Mo- 

nongahala ri- 

ver, at the 

mouthof Dun- 

lap’s creek, 119 25 

The law requiring the commisston- 
ers to report those parts of the route 
as are laid on the old road as well as 
those on new grounds, and to state 
those parts which require the most 
immediate attention and ameliorati- 
ou, the probable expence of making 
che same passad/e in the most dithcult' 





parts and through the whole distance ; 


they have to state that from the 
crooked and hilly course of the road. 
now travelled, the new route could’ 


in the whole) without unnecessary sa- 


crifices of distanceand expense ; that, 
therefore, an estimate must be made 
on the route, as passing wholly 
through new grounds. In doing this 
the commissioners feel great dithcul- 
ty, as they cannot, with any degree 
of precision, estimate the expence of 
making it merely passable, nor can 
they allow themselves to suppose that 
a less breadth than that mentioned in 
the law was to be taken into the cal- 
culation. ‘lhe rugged deformity of 
the grounds rendered 7 it impossible to 
lay a route within the grade limited 
by law, otherwise than by ascending 
and descending the hills obliquely, by 
which circumstance a great propor- 
tion of the route occupies the sides 
of hills which cannot be safely passed 
on a road of common breadth, and 
where it will, in the opinion of the 
coinmissioners, be necessary by dig- 
ging, to give the proper form to thir- 
ty feet, at least in the breadth of the 
road, to aiford suitable security in 
passing on a wav to be frequently 
crouded with waggons moving In op- 
posite directions, with transports of 
emigraut families, and droves of cat- 
tle, hogs, &c. on the way to market. 
Gonsi dering therefore that a road 
on those grounds must have sufficient 
breadth to atiord ways and water 
courses, and satisfied that nothing 
short of well constructed and com- 
pletely finished conduits can secure 
it agains: injuries which must other- 
wise render it impassable at every 
change of the seasons, by heavy falls 
of rain or melting of the beds of 
snow, with which the country 1s fre- 
quently covered ; the commissioners 


not be made to occupy any part of it; beg leave to say that in a former re. 
(except an intersection on Will’s | port they estimated the expence of a 


mountain, another at Jesse 


son’s, anda third near Big Youghio- iD ly shaped, 


‘Tomlin- | road on these grounds, when proper- 


made and finished in the 


gana,embracing notamue of distance style of a stone covered turnpike, at 
{ 
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six thousand dollars per mile, exclu-| 
sive of bridges over the principal 
streams on the way; and that with 
2li the information they have since 
been able to collect, they have no rea- 
son to make any altcration in that es.. 
timate. 

‘The contracts authorized and which 





have been taken up under the super- 
intendance of the commissioner, ‘I ho- 
mas Moore, (duplicates of which ac- 
company this repert) will shew what 
has been undertaken relative to clear- 
ing the timber and brush from part of 


the breadth of the road. ‘lhe perfor- 








mance of these contracts was in such 
forwardness on the first instant, as 
leaves no doubt of their being com- 





pletely fulfilled by the first of March. 

‘Lhe commissioners further state, 
that to aid them in the extension of 
the route, they run and marked a 
straight line, from the crossing place 
on the Monongahala to Wheeling, 
and had progressed twenty miles with 
their usual and necessary lines of ex- 
periment in ascertaining the shortest 
and best connection of practicable 
grounds, when the approach of win- 
ter and the shortness of the days af- 
forded no expectation that they ‘could 
complete the location without a need- 
less exposure in the most inclement] 5 
sexson of the year: and presumin g 
that the postponement of the remain-| 
Ing part till the ensuing spring would) 
produce no delay in the business of 





making the road, they were induced 
to retire from it for the present. 

The great length of time employ- 
ed in this business makes it proper 
for the commissioners to observe, that | 
in order to connect the best prounds 
with that circumspection which the 
importance of the duties confided to 
them demanded, it became indispen- 
sibly necessary to run lines of expe- 





riment and reference in yarious direc- 











tions. which exceed an at erage of 
four times the distance located for the 
route, that through a country so irre- 
gularly broken, and crouded with ve- 
ry thick underwood in many places, 
the work has been found so incaicula- 
bly tedious, that without an adequate 
idea of the difficulty it is not easy to 
reconcile the deiay. 

It is proper to mention that an im- 
perious call from the private concerns 
of commissioner Joseph Kerr, com- 
pelled him to return home on the 29th 
of November, which will account for 
the want of his signature to this re. 
port. 

All which is, with due deference, 
submitted this fifteenth day of Janu- 
ary, one thousand eight hundred and 
eight. 
ELIE WILLIAMS, 
THOMAS MOORE, 





Tue CanpDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT 
—(continued jrom page 93. )—Mr. 
Madison’s enemies are doing him 
most excellent service. ‘Their ob- 
jections have induced the public to 
enquire more minutely into his cha. 
racter, which is all that his advocates 
desire. Ihave as yet seen no stric- 
tures against the nominauon of the 
secretary of state for the presidential 
office, which have not afforded me in- 
finitely more pleasure than any thing I 
have either read or written in faverof 
it. Mr. Madison :s now fairly be- 
fore the people: He must stand or 
fall by the strength or weakness of 
his real character. If he is unwor thy 
of confidence, the people are too vir_ 
tuous to be seduced by hypocritical 
professions of patriotism, and to» vi. 
gilant to be deceived by the arts of 
political profligacy, And if he is the 
man thatthose who support him be- 
lieve that he is, at once capable and 
upright in his principles, surely it 
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is not by the little artifices of petty 
demagogues that he is to be ruined 
in the popular estimation. In the 
discussion of all important political 
questions, there are aset of drivel- 
lers, who are always meddling, but 
are too contemptible for respectful 
noticee Such creatures creep to the 
press like vermin, nibble the charac- 
ters of honorable men; and the more 
valuable the reputation, the more 


greedily they devour it, as mice pre-| 
fer the most luscious food. It would! 


be cruel to assail them ; for when! 
they have fully gorged ‘themselves 
they will quietly sneak to their 
holes. Mr..Madison’s good fame is 





under consideration, as they are pre. 
cisely those characters who are pre- 
sumed to know the wishes of their 
fellow citizens on all important polis. 
tical questions. 





Concress.—Monday, Feb. 15,1808 
—~-[ Phe want of room prevented me 
from giving any thing more of the pro-. 
ceedings of the house for the last 
week than the documents relative toa 
the restoration of peace with Algiers, 
and a message from the president re-., 
| spectingthe location of the e great wes _ 
tern road. I now proceed with the 
history.] The bill for extinguishing 
the debts due from the U. S. was un- 


made of materials too stern for their der consideration this day in commit- 
teeth ; and they may gnaw if for tee of the whole, Mr. Catts in the 
{twelve months without’ making any chair. It was argued on the same 
more impression upon it than could grounds as formerly, to wit , the jus- 


a gnat on a mammoth cheese. 

I should hardly have returned, at 
this time, to notice the outcry against 
the nomination by convention, if it 
were not countenanced by two such 
able and eloquent: gentlemen as 
Messrs. Lyon and Dana ; who, with 
a kind of triumphant sneer have re- 
marked, thataltho’ the membersof the 
convention met in their individual ca_ 
pacity as citizens, yet they did not 
admit to the conference any person 
but who belonged, in some way, to 
the legislative body. This ingenious 
discovery, so worthy the sagacious 
authors, is by them considered unan- 


swerable ! They seem never to have | 


reflected, that it would have been ab- 

surd to aden citizens of one part of 
the union when those fromother parts 
were absent. Or would the gentle. 
men wish the inhabitants of this city 
to have a vote on the occasion, and 
decide for the union atlarge! It! 


sce of the claims and the propriety of 


settling them, on the one hand; and 
‘the fear of fraud and the impossibili- 
ty of paying all the sufferers during 
the war on the other. Messrs. Cook, 
Holland, Sturgess and Quincey sup: 
ported the bill, and Messrs. Alston 
and Khea opposed it. ‘Ihe question 
was finally taken on striking out the 
first section, which had been tormer- 
ly moved by Mr. ‘Lay lor (of S. Caro- 
lina) and involved the vital principle 
of the bill, and was negatived by a 
majority of 34-- Ayes 58, nays 24. 
‘The committee rose, reported pro- 
gress, and had leave to sit again. 
Mr. Dawson, from the committee 
‘on the military and naval estabiish- 
ments, to which had been reterred 
the resolution brought forward by, 
Mr. Burwell on the 8th of February, 
reported in conformity to it the toi- 
lowing, which -was adopted (ayes 58) 
‘and referred to the committee who 


is easily seen, that the members of reported it to bring-in a bill : 


congtess, coming from all parts of the 


Resolved, thatthe sum of 


country, were the only individuals ‘lollars be appropriated to enable the 
President of the United States to 


who pught to have taken the snbject} 
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procure by purchase, or to cause the 
same to be manufactured 

stand of arms for the use of the U. 
S. and to cause the same to be depo 
sited in safe and suitable places. 

Mr. Dawson laid upon the table 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee be ap- 
pointed on the part of this house 
jointly with such committee as may 

e appointed’on the part of the Se- 
nate to consider and report what fur. 
ther business is necessary to be 
done during the present session ; and 
at what time it will be proper for Con- 
gress tu adjourn. 

Engrossed bills making additional 
compensation to the marshals of the 
districts of North Carolina and New 
Jersey ; and making appropriations 
for carrying into effect certain Indian 
treaties, were read a third time and 
passed. 

Thursday, February 16, 18°8.— 
The following bills were read a third 
time and passed, having at a previous 
day gone through the usual course of 
investigation : 

For extending the right of suffrage 
within the Indiana Territory: 

For the relief of Edward Weld and 
Samuel Beebee : 

Yo allow the importation of old 
copper, free of duty : 

To defray the expences incurred 
in an enquiry into the conduct of 
John Smith. a senator from Ohio: 
{ This bill originated in the Senate.] 

And the resolution for disposing of 
certain charts of the coast of North 
Carolina. | 

The bill concerning contracts, 
which goes to exclude members of, 
congress from becoming contractors, 
and which had been under dipomnsion 
ona former dy and ordered to a 
> reading, was not tead. Mr. 

rpup (of Georgla) having called 





the yeas and nays, a very animated 
discussion took place ; and finally, on 
motion of Mr. Southard, it was re- 
committed to a committee of the 
whole, in order to have the detail a- 
mended. 

In the course of the debate on this 
bill, Mr. Bassett (of Virginia) drew a 
very able and accurate distinction be- 
tween public and private interests, 
which overthrew all the arguments 
against the principle of thebill. He 
represented that it was always the ob- 
ject of the individual contracting to 


get as much as he could for the arti-. 


cles he furnished the government, but 
that the public interests required they 
should be procured at the cheapest 
rate: The members of congress, he 
said, represented the public ; and 
therefore, it was their duty to take 
such measures as were necessary to 
insure the operations of government 
on the most eligible terms: This, 
however, would hardly be the case, 
when members became contractors, 
and their private interests were 
brought in competition with their 
public duties. 

Mr. Troup in a nervous and ims 
pressive style advocated the bill, 
which he represented as the best means 
of keeping out of the representative 
body that influence and corruption 
which at this day existed in the Bri- 
tish parliament. 

Mr. Dawson reported a bill for 
procuring a Certain number of arms, 
which was twice read and referred to 
a committee of the whole to-morrow. 

On motion of Mr. Blackledge, 

Resolved, That the committee of 
ways and means be directed to en- 
quire whether any, and if any, what 
alterations are necessary to be made 
in the several acts fixing the salaries 
and emoluments of the collectors of 
duties.on imports and tonnage, and 











. — 
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that the committee be authorized to 
report by hill or otherwise. 

Wednesday, February 17, 1808-— 
The spe: ker laid before the house the 
resignation of D. Thomas, a repre- 
sentative from the state of N. York, 
and who hes been lately appointed 
Treasurer of ‘hat commonwealth ; 
whereupon it was resolved that the 
speaker address a letter to the execu- 
tive of New York, notifying him of 
the vacancy. 

Mr. Poindexter offered the follow- 


ing resolution, which was assented 


to; 

Resolved, That a committee be ap- 
pointed to enquire into the expedien- 
cy of repealing so much of the ordi- 
nance for the government of the se- 
veral territories of the United States, 
as empowers the governors of said 
territories to prorogue and disso.ve 
the house of representatives elected 
by the people, and that they have 
leave to report by bill or otherwise. 

The billtor the relief of Samuel 
Whiting was read the third time and 
passed. Mr. Whiting had by good 
ranean on detected a deputy post- 
master in embezzling letters contain- 
ing money, srampesiticd through the 
medium of the post-office. ‘he bill 
provides for remunerating him for cer- 
tain expences which he had incurred 
in prosecuting the offender. In the 
course of the discussion, the sent- 
ments of a majority of the house were 
very fully expressed against the ha- 
bility of the post-office department 
for money sent through that chan- 
nel. 

Mr. J. Montgomery, from the 
committee to whom was committed 
the bill concerning courts martial aud 
enquiry, reported it with amend- 
ments ; which having been read, th: 
House adjourned without referring 
it. 


The house was engaged abou 
o'sS 


four hours this day in committee of 
the whole on the bill for increasing 
the military peace establishment, with- 
out coming to any decision upon if. 
Thursday, Feb. 18, 1808.—Mr. 
Toseph Clay, a representative from 
Philadelphia, reappeared and took his 
seat. Vhis gentleman, after a few 
days attendance at the commence- 
ment of the session, obtained leave of 


absence, s‘ne die, and returned to 











Phil: adelphia, where he exercised the 
oftice of cashier to a banking institu- 
tion, leaving his constituents unrepre- 
sented. Justly offended at so glar- 
ing an attempt at imposition, the peo- 
ple of his district assembled, and took 
the affair into consideration. A me- 
morial and remonstrance was drawn 
up (for he would not resign his seat) 
stating the case to the house of re- 
presentatives, signatures were obtat::- 
ed, and the paper was about to be 
|transmitted to this city, when Mr. 
Clay took fright, wrote a letter to the 
committee who had been appointed 
to draft the memorial and remon- 
strance that he would return to his 
duty, and came on accordingly. 

Cn motion of Mr. Desha, 

Resolved, Thatthe committee on 

Public Lands be directed to enquire 
into the expediency of opening a wag- 
gon road from the Ohio river oppo- 
site Fort William at the mouth of 
entucky, to mtersect the road lead- 
ing from Cincinnati to Fort Wayne , 
nearorat Fort Recovery, and that 
they be authorised to report by bill or 
otherwise. 

Mr. D. also presented a ermal 
on of the legislature of Kentucky re_ 
questing there presentatives from that 

state in Congress to have a new road 
tustituted on the above routes, which 
was reierred to the same committee. 

Mr. Chandler offered the follow- 
tag resolution, which was agreed to: 

Resolved, Lhat acomimittee be ap- 





i tee eae 


[on 
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pointed to take into consideration] ‘The house having agreed to consi 
the expediency of raising by enlist-jder this resolution, a wide field was 
ment, and organizing a number of vo- open for declamation on the subject 
lunteer troops not.exceeding twenty jof secrecy in the executive departs 
four thousand men, for the service of |ment and want of information from 
the United States. and that they re- the President. It was generally con- 
port by bill or otherwise. tended, in support of the resolution, 
On. motion of Mr. Dawson, the |that the house were in the dark on 
house went into cammittee of the|those points which it was essential 
whole on the bill authorizing the rais-/they should know, in order to enable 
ing an additional army. The blanks jthem to act in the best manner for the 
were so filled as to provide by law for good of the natiens Mr. Elliot was 
raising very voluble on the topic of the veil 
Nine regiments of infantry of 1000; which he said was thrown over our 
men each: public affairs ; he hoped it would be 
One regiment of artillerists of 1200}drawn aside ; decried thit co:-fidence 
men: which would implicitly rely on any 
Two regiments of cavalry of 600 executive ; and gave an enlarged ex- 
men each : position ot his own creed on that 
Two regiments of riflemen of 600]point. Mr. Dawson opposed the reso- 
men each : lution, on the ground that this was 
To be enlisted for three years, un-|not a proper season to call on the 
less sooner discharged ; and to be|president for information ; that it was 
commanded by two major-generals,) the constitutional duty of that officer 
four brigadier-generals, one inspector | to communicate from time to time 
general and two assistant inspectors.|the circumstances of the country 
In the course of the discussion|to Congress ; that there was no rea- 
which this bill occasioned, it was}son to believe he would not do so 
stated by several gentlemen, and par-| whenever the public good required ; 
ticularly Mr. Vandyke, that they}and that the executive had assured 
were desirous of obtaining i: nforma-| the house, at the opening of the ses- 
tion touching the state of our foreign}sion, that he would give to congress 
relations, before thev gave their vote jevery intelligence in his power at 
for an increase of military force. To|the earliest moment possible. Mr, 
make room for a resolution to attain! Quincey supported the resolution ; 
that object, the committee rose, re-|and said gentlemen held a very 
ported progress, and had leave to sit |strange doctrine; for they not only 
again; when Mr. Vandyke offered| wanted the house to confide in what 
the following : the president did do, but in what he 
Resolved, (hat the president of the | didnot do also. Mr. Lyon vindi- 
United States be requested to com- cated the resolution on principle : 
municate to this house, such infor-' He had no idea of that kind of con- 
mation touching our foreign relations fidence which went to keep back in- 
as he may deem consistent with the formation: Besides, he said, this 
public interest, the better to enable withholding intetigenes gave rise to 
this house to judge how far the mili- @ métlion of lies! For instance, he 
tary establishment of the U. States remarked, when the embargo ‘law 
Ought to be increased. | passed, information was called forand 
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refused by a majority of the house, 
and the consequence was, that it had 
been said Bonaparte had ordered us 
to pass it, anda million of lies had 
heen written and printed about it.— 
He therefore hoped the resolution 
would prevail. [¥Zr. Rowan was 
sittina just behind him} 

Mr. Bacon ‘alluding to Mr. Elli- 
ot’s expression of his own creed) 
said he did not think this an occasion 
which called for an expression of con- 
fidence in the executive ; nor did he 
believe it of any great importance 
what his own individual sentiments 
might be in that respect. He did not 
think it aproper time to pass such a 
resolution. One gentlemen, he said, 
had advocated the passage of the re- 
solution on the supposition that it 
would save lies ; that was a forlorn 
hope. Lies would always circulate 
im a government like this; and at- 
tempting to cutthem up only render- 
ed them more fruitful. This economy 
of lies, said Mr. Bacon, is a very 


‘mated in preceding messages to Con- 
‘gress. ‘To secure ourselves by due 
precautions, an augmentation of our 
military force, as well regular as of 
volunteer militia, seems to be expe- 
dient. ‘the precise extent of that 
augmentation cannot as yet be satis« 
factorily suggested ; but thatno time 
may be lost, and especially at a sea- 
con deemed favorable to the object, 
I submit to the wisdom of the legis- 
lature whether they will authorize a 
commencement of this precautionary 
work, by a present provision for rais- 
ing and organizing some additional 
force,reserving themselves to decide 
its ultimate extent on such views ot 
our situation as I may be enabled to 
present ata future day of the sessi- 
on. 

If an increase of force be now ap- 
proved, I submit to their considera- 
tion the outlines of a plan proposed 
‘in the enclosed letter from the Secre- 
‘tary of War. : 

I recommend also to the attention 














useless kind of ecouomy ; for we have. of Congress the term at which the 
euch a vast quantity of them that wé | act of April 18, 1896, concerning the 
may very well spare a few. Mr-.! militia will expire, and the effect of 
Yan Horn opposed the resolution on | that expiration. 
constitutional grounds and trom mo- TH: JEFFERSON. 
tives of good policy. Feb. 25, 1808. 

Vhe house adjourned without com- Sak 
ing to any decision upon it this day | The letter of the Secretary of 


War, with the outlines of the plan 
PresipenTIAL Mrssace.—! he |will be given next week. It is pros 

following important message was |posed to raise a body of 24,000 vo. 

communicated to Congress yesterday |lunteers and 6,0° 0 regulars. 

by the President : 


To the Senate and House of Repre- 





— ee 


Congress were yesterday engaged 
sentatives of the U. States. for. several hours with closed doors, 
The dangers to our country arising }on a confidential message from the 
from the contests of other nations, and | President, which is stated to be a 
the urgency of making preparation |Remonstrance made by Mr. Pinkney 
for whatever events might affect our to the British government against 
relations with them have been inti-! their late Orders of Council. 
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